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was compelled to keep in bondage, with the promise or rather 
threat that as soon as he should show himself capable of self- 
maintenance, he shonld be free ; bat capable or not, at 
eight and twenty he should give him his discharge — meanwhile 
he had to maintain the whole lazy and improvident family of 
blacks in their freedom. It is a curious fact, that until ; .fche age 
of 27, Moses was entirely worthless: but on the invention of the 
Physiognotrace, he took a fancy to amuse himself in cutting out 
the rejected profiles made by the machine, and soon acquired 
such dexterity and accuracy, that the maTchine was confided to 
his castody, with the privilege of retaining the fee for drawing 
and cutting. This soon became so profitable, that my father 
tnwstaZ upon giving him his freedom one year in advance. In a 
few years he had amassed<a fand sufficient to buy a two .story 
brick house, and actually married my father's white cook, 
who, daring his bondage, would not permit him to eat at, the 
same table with her. 

The practice of Moses was, on a half sheet of folded paper, to 
cnt oat foar profiles at once^— himself reserving the blocks ; and 
bo extensive was his business that I have seen two barrels full 
of these inner sections, which he called his blockheads — among 
which were frequently found, by careful search, the likenesses of 
many a valued friend or relative, and sometimes of distinguish- 
ed personages— another source of profit to him. 

The Physiognotrace, thus made popular at the Museum., was 
purchased by many an itinerantbut humble artist, who travelled 
over all the State?, making a good living, and some indeed a 
small fortune. Of late years the instrument has been bat little 
used, but the shades are still in humble demand, executed by 
many a self-taught genius, who deserves the name of artist quite 
as well as the dancers of the opera house who have usurped the 
title. 

On establishing himself in London, Mr. West selected a retired 
street in the West End — himself the only artist in that quarter — 
but such was the effect of his growing celebrity, that Newman 
Street finally became a street of artists, and their studios in the 
greatest demand. Under his profile we give a fac-simile of his 
card, as written by himself, and we here take occasion to speak 
of the custom in regard to cards and doorplates. The luxury of 
copperplate cards was seldom seen, as it was esteemed a personal 
kindness to present the autograph as an invitation fresh from 
the living hand. Now the fine polished card and elegant cop- 
perplate engraving mark a higher style of civility and embellish 
the card-basket. The simple name of Mr. on the doorplate in- 
dicated an artist and a gentleman, whilst the prefix of a baptis- 
mal name in.plied a tradesman. "Mr. Lawrence v/as sufficient for 
this celebrated painter; but when he was elected President of 
the Eoyal Academy and was knighted, his door-plate was 
changed to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
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Pjotube Subjects. — Hartley Coleridge says, " The life of 
Ben Jonson presents at least one striking situation, which 
would make a fine picture, either on the stage or on canvas. I 
allude to that jancture,when, amid a company of friends assem- 
bled to congratulate him on his discharge from prison, his 
mother produced the packet of poison, which she meant to 
have given him, had he been sentenced to the pillory and 
mutilation, for his reflections on the king's coutrymen (the 
Scotoh)." p. 
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NOT TECHNICAL.-BTTT PRACTICAL. 

The author of a late publication, entitled " Thoughts, 
"Peelings, and Fancies," remarks, "that persons doing 
" business in large cities, should have their residence a 
" short distance out of them, where, in the quiet and 
" retirement of a rural home, they can review the events 
" of each busy day, and link the life contemplative to the 
" life practical." The idea here embodied is sound phi- 
losophy, so far as it goes, but taking rural homes as we 
generally find them, they fall far short of supplying the 
needs of persons doing business in large cities, or, indeed, 
of any class of persons habitually spending a portion of 
their time in the country. 

Unless the "rural home" and its surroundings are 
arranged upon such principles as to afford something 
beyond "quiet and retirement" (which may certainly be 
desirable elements), it will totally fail in the effect which a 
daily contact with Nature ought to produce, and be of no 
more Talue in the normal development of the mental and 
spiritual man, than the same measure of mere repose would 
be, obtained under other conditions. The " rural home," 
to fulfill the best purposes of which it is capable, must pos- 
sess in addition to its negative recommendation of " quiet," 
those positive elements of beauty which recuperate the 
mind, and add tone and stimulus to the idealistic and 
imaginative faculties \ as mere rest only revives and 
strengthens the physical system, it is of no other value to 
the human inhabitant than it is to his horse or tbe^horned 
cattle of his barn-yard. " Quiet and retirement," and the 
means for "linking the life contemplative with the life 
" practical," may be found in a city attic, where, by virtue 
of a barred door, one may become oblivious to all the 
outer world and its concerns — there is no " retirement " 
more absolute than that of self-isolation in the midst of 
abounding and busy life. Bnt the man of business, occu- 
pied as he is for the greater portion of his waking hours, 
in the constant rivalries of trade or commerce — compelled 
by the pressure of competition and usage, if not by his 
own avaricious instincts, persistently to shut his eyes and 
ears, during the time set apart for business, to every 
sound and subject save those out of which dollars may be 
coined, surely needs something more when released from, 
these inexorable demands, than " quiet and retirement.'* 
He needs at least some mental aliment, which is responsive 
to that other side of his nature, which he is forbidden to 
exercise while under the magic spell of " business." He 
needs for the nourishment and expansion of his aesthetic 
and moral nature, not only a refined social intercourse, but 
also the proximity of seenes and objects, calculated to 
draw out those God-given faculties, which he has no right 
utterly to suppress, but which during the money-getting 
hoars he must keep in abeyance, if not absolutely ignore. 
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He requires not ODly to close his eyes on his ledger, his 
insurance policies, and his transactions in stocks, bnt to 
open them upon scenes both grateful to the eye and sug- 
gestive of that expansive and universal spirit of beauty, 
which lies latent, if not expressed in almost every portion 
of this goodly earth, awaiting everywhere the evoking 
mind of man to call it to the surface, and for the artist- 
working power to bind it, as with a spell, to the local habi- 
tations of all who love and value the ministry of the 
Beautiful. 

Those who seek rural homes ought to want not only just 
that measure of beauty, which generous or chary nature 
may have chosen to furnish within a convenient distance of 
the city, but such homes as men can make for themselves, 
with a little thought and executive taste, out of the mate- 
rials of which Nature is scarcely ever deficient. But to 
the accomplishment of this object a love for, and some skill 
in landscape-gardening is essential. This -Art, which 
makes all the cultivated beauty of the country and sub- 
urban residences, is always the latest to be recognized as a 
practical branch of the Fine Arts ; bnt indicates, when 
pnrsued with intelligence and taste, the highest point of 
cultivation and refinement in a people. But though open 
to the experience of almost every man who chooses, it is in 
this country but little understood, and still less appreciated 
as a mental educator : and yet, without some attention to 
the principles of this Art in the surroundings of country 
houses, what attraction is there to a refined mind in a rural 
residence ? To the eye of ordinary intelligence even, the 
bare and undeveloped environs of common country houses, 
is most unsatisfying ; while to minds of any taste, imagin- 
ation, or aesthetic culture, their general appearance is not 
only unattractive, but positively repulsive. And yet with 
all this neglect and indifference manifested by the generality 
of the rural population in regard to the environs of their 
dwellings, there are very few spots suitable in any respect 
for human habitation, which might not be made sources of 
positive pleasure to the beholder, by the application of 
some of the simplest rules of Art in the laying out of the 
grounds, considered with a regard to the location of the 
dwelling. 

But what deters many who reside in the country, either 
the whole or a portion of their time, from giving any con- 
sideration to the subject of an artistic plan for laying out 
their grounds, is the current idea that this necessarily 
involves a " tremendous expense ;" apparently ignoring the 
fact, patent to all observers, that im-artistic. plans are 
daily executed with just as large an outlay as would have 
been .required for the embodiment of better ideas. The 
fact is, that most men who own land (except professional 
agriculturists) are addicted to alterations, and to what 
they are usually pleased to style " improvements," and the 
practical question with our semi-rural population lies not 
so much between artistic gardening or doing nothing, as 
between doing something well or ill. As for farmers who 
reside permanently on their land, and who usually own 



much larger estates than the class ust referred to, aud 
who ought to take the lead in artistic gardening, compara- 
tively few ever venture to give way to the promptings of 
their better nature in the disposal and management of 
their land ; consulting only the most profitable yield of 
their acres for domestic consumption or market produce. 

Not long since we were visiting at the farmhouse of a 
French gentleman* in a neighboring State, where the 
owner had endeavored both to gratify his own taste and 
improve that of his neighbors, by building a conservatory, 
and laying out the grounds in front of his house with some 
regard to artistic rules, and with a resulting effect, highly 
gratifying to his own aesthetic tastes, and the production 
of a -most pleasant surprise in all visitors to that- seques- 
tered region. We asked him, " If his example had stimu- 
" lated others to any improvement 1" " Not mnch yet," 
he replied ; "though they think better of it than they did; 
" when I first commenced my improvements, my neigh- 
" bors used to come and look round, and say, 'You are 
" making a nice place here, but how do you mean to make 
" it pay V TbeyJittle think," said he, " that it pays me 
" better than any other part of my farm — once in the per- 
" sonal pleasure I derive from it, and again in the gratifi- 
*' cation which I see it affords my appreciating friends." 

Landscape-gardening certainly does not "pay" in the 
grossest acceptation of that term ; but neither is it neces- 
sarily and always so expensive as to deter those who really 
have a desire to increase the beauty of their estates, from 
availing themselves of all the suggestions which a familiar 
acquaintance with such writers as Gilpen, Loudon, and 
Dowsing would confer. Very frequently where the mate- 
rial changes depend upon the better placing of trees and 
shrubbery, little more than time and patience is needed to 
make a bare and uninviting location assume the appearance 
of a delightful sylvan retreat. (In placing trees, by the 
way, there should always, if possible, be a few near 
the house — so disposed as to intercept the rays of the set- 
ting sun. This daily repetition of pictures of fascinating 
beanty will never be forgone by any lover of Nature who 
can compass the object — this filtering of gorgeous hues 
through summer foliage into his daily life.) In the great 
majority of localities the surrounding landscape does not 
need to be re-created at a vast expense of time and labor, 
but rather to be developed, by turning to the best account, 
and directing by artificial aid the natural beauties which 
exist. By locating judiciously, planting with a regard to 
the eye — instead of being solely guided by convenience or 
dispatch — by training or reducing foliage— above all, by 
observing the unity, of effect in the management of details ; 
never, for an instant, permitting a pretty thing even to 
retain its place merely because it is 'pretty ; but consider- 
ing always the appropriateness of position, and what tends 
to aid or destroy the general effect intended to be produced 
by the coup d'ail. And on the same ■ principle most reli- 

■ M. HuHtton, of Washington Valley, N. J. 
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giously avoid imitations. .Never adopt what has struck the 
fancy, .without exercising a strict, even severe regard to the 
natural facilities of the place and the harmony of position. 
How man; deformities have we seen perpetuated through 
this perverse propensity to imitate, and. it is withal one of 
the most prolific sources of discouragement and disgust to 
amateur landscapists. Plans adopted, not from their pecu- 
liar adaptation to the scene of : the experiment,, .but because 
in some other, and, perhaps, widely different position, they 
have pleased the eye and possessed the fancy, as worthy of 
repetition 1 Prom this cause there frequently ensues as 
much discordance of effect in gardening as we suffer sesthe- 
tically in oar social life, by the indiscriminate adoption of 
peculiar fashions in dress by persons of all sizes, figures, 
and complexions. 

A goodshare of common sense is required in practical 
landscape-gardening, as in every other branch of; Art or 
departmept of life. • A style of, building, the approaches to 
the dwelling, the .disposition 0fitre.es,., the location of the 
flower-garden, the introduction, of, artificial ponds or rocke- 
ries, which may be charming: and admirable' for. one loca- 
tion, may become quite absurd and ridiculous in another. 
Good judgment in adapting means to ends, as well as the 
inherent power of appreciating beauty when seen, is a first 
requisite in applying any theory of landscape-gardening. 
Yet this affords no insuperable objection to the general 
application of the principles of Art to the grounds of the 
plainest homestead, ;or.the most aspiring country mansion; 
for it is no more difficult to determine what is the most 
suitable character tOidevelop from any given natural land- 
scape, than it is-to decide what style of dress or ornament 
best becomes the blonde or brunette. 
. Bat one rule is of universal application, and this is, that 
Nature ought never- to be reversed ; she. may be aided, 
encouraged, stimulated,' , varied, but never flatly contra? 
dieted : for, doubtless, to every locality there is an inherent 
animus, which comports, with the prevailing tone of the 
scenery, and accords with; the variations of the climate; 
and other natural causes, which assist in giving, to every 
locality its characteristic features ; and it would, be unwise 
to attempt to substitute something else, though ever so 
beautiful, per se, for this natural character:; as much-so as 
it is for individuals with flaxen or auburn locks, and a 
complexion anipkysique corresponding, to, think to improve 
their appearance by artificially changing the normal tint of 
their hair, and substituting dark brown or black. The 
leadings of Nature should be sought ontaud followed, her 
indications adopted, and developed to just that extent 
which will best subserve the special idea of the landscapist, 
which should, however, always be susceptible of harmoniz- 
ing with the general, natural elements to be dealt with. 
All attempts to reverse Nature, or to graft upon a locality 
additions which have no inherent correspondence with the 
prevailing spirit of the scene, must result in discomfiture, 
if not absurdity. 

As an instance of. this, we recall to mind the ill-con- 



ceived project of, a gentleman residing not many miles from 
this city, who literally introduced to his estate those intol- 
erable summer tormentors, mosquitoes, by bringing water 
into: a dell: upon his: land; and forming beneath the dense 
natural foliage oftheplace an artificial lake, for which he 
could not command a uniform supply of water, and which 
at certain seasons was constantly left to stagnate, and to 
throw out its miasmie influence upon all residing within a 
given radius of this ill-considered experiment. The error 
here was simply in attempting to do that for which Nature 
had not sufficiently provided the crude material — hence this 
mortifying mistake. ■ 

Landscape-gardening, on ever so small or humble a 
scale, if presided over by good taste and judgment, is not 
only a constant source of pleasure, but is a pursuit emi- 
nently refining and elevating ; from the very unselfishness 
of its nature. No man beautifies the exterior of his house, 
or ornaments his grounds without expecting to share with 
others the gratification which these objects afford. An 
estate well laid but by the artistic landscape gardener, is pro? 
bably the means of affording pleasure to a greater number 
of persons than almost any other kind of expenditure ; for 
this is something which almost every variety of mind can 
enjoy, though all may not equally appreciate its technical 
merits ; while the landscapist who works on a large scale, 
partakes of the merit of the patriot, who adds an essential 
value to his country. What delight it affords to the trav- 
eller, weary with the monotony of the highway, to come 
unexpectedly npon a well kept park or lawn, and to feel 
stealing over his gratified senses, instead of the dust-laden 
air of the common road, the delightful fragrance of aroma- 
tic, trees, or sweet-scented shrubs and flowers. Everyman 
who lays 0ut.hisgronnds:in accordance with the rules of a 
pure and refined taste* does something to make 'his country 
more worthy of the love of her sons, and more worthy of 
admiration by strangers. Certainly, as much can be done 
in this way to elevate the artistic character of Onr people, 
as by, any other species of jaisthetic labor. 

What is the most frequent remark of the travelled; 
American; on returning from a tour through England? We 
do not mean those who have only " done " the " lions " and 
"curiosities of Art,", but- :by those who have travelled 
through the country parts, and know something besides the 
" Tower" and "Westminster Abbey ;" it is this, that 
"England is a perfect garden." This is the impression 
which the well kept estates, the splendid parks, the heat 
farmhouses, the perfect roads, the hawthorn-edged lanes,: 
and all that care and culture, which time and loving minds 
have bestowed upon the soil and scenery of England, pro- 
duce upon the traveller, unaccustomed to see a whole peo- 
ple imbued with a love for, and much practical skill in. 
landscape-gardening. Especially does this strike the 
American as he contrasts this universal and elaborate cul- 
tivation, with the crude, wild, and untamed aspect of much 
even of the settled portions of his own country. And does 
not the Englishman love his land the better for what the 
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Btranger sees there to admire? -Certainly he does, and 
hence we class -landscape-gardening, -the improvement of 
the natural facilities of the soil, as among the patriotic 
virtues, and affirm its- encouragement' to : be, as really 
demanded Of gentlemen' of mgans and leisure, as the exer- 
cise of any .'other social duty which tends to the material 
benefit of the country, and which aids in giving to it a 
refined and elevated character. : ' 

Nor need we despair of seeing an increased attention to 
this means of improving our rural homes, if those who 
appreciate the subject, and value the refining influence of 
such pursuits upon the community, would just take the 
trouble to exert the influence they possess, in favor of Art, 
where, and whenever an opportunity occurs;, bringing their 
own knowledge and taste to bear directly, in a practical 
form, upon those whose action may .be guided by it. Of 
the success of this personal influence we have an illustration 
in point. 

Travelling last spring in the state of New Hampshire— 
where certainly we should not have expected to find the 
subject of landscape-gardening and its cognate, rural 
architecture, holding a high place in public estimation— we 
were, therefore, proportionably surprised and .delighted to 
find, upon visiting the town of Exeter, that in respect to 
nearly all the buildings erected, and the gardens and farms 
laid out within a few years, that a very general regard had 
been observed towards the truly artistic laws of use, beauty, 
and propriety. Seeking an explanation of this agreeable 
and encouraging fact, we were informed, that the whole 
was to be attributed to the influence of a few individuals, 
who having correct ideas and cultivated tastes upon these 
subjects, bad united for the express purpose of seeing, that, 
when a man was about to build a bouse, or lay out a garden 
or piece of ground, that he did not disgrace himself and the 
town, by putting up ah unsightly structure, or surrounding 
it with silly or inappropriate ornaments. Of course the 
whole coercing influence took the form of " moral suasion," 
but it proved effectual; being exerted in such a gentle- 
manly and friendly spirit, that the whole community seem 
to have yielded to the influence, and to have arrived at 
the sensible conclusion, that when a house is to be built, or a 
garden to be laid out, that those who know most upon the 
subject, whose taste is most developed, and whose ability 
to give sound advice has been tested, should be consulted 
before an error is irretrievably affixed to the soil. The 
result is", that the little inland town of Exeter, N. H., is 
one of the most pleasant places' to the eye, which the 
traveller will meet with in that part of the country ; and 
we cannot but infer, that a community who have had the 
good sense, and the good taste to acquiesce in such a 
friendly censorship of their domestic architecture, and the 
general improvement of their rural homes, must be men- 
tally and morally in advance of the neighboring townships. 

Here is a practical example of what persons of taste and 
culture, either singly or united can do, if they really feel 
interested enough in the advance of Art, to make an. effort 
for the extension of its principles and practice throughout 
the various communities which it may be in their power to 
influence. ■ : B. T.- S. 
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We are favored with the following interesting better froraJaris: 

Whatever may have been the faults of the. present emperor, 
Paris has certainly advanced [under his administration to a 
degree of splendor quite beyond that of any other period, in 
the same space of time; new streets, new -avenues, new boule- 
vards, and new buildings, onesees in every direction ; the city 
has never ben so complete in. all: its parts, as at the present 
day ; every one seems happy and contented in ; the enjoyment of 
plenty of occupation. . ,:.'_!..: • . . . .; ■ 

The annual exhibition of pictures^by, living artists opened the' 
day we arrived. It ia mostly composed of works by the 
younger artists and those known as the ** New School." With 
the exception of .a few pictures by Horace Vernet and Robert 
Fleury, who exhibits but ope picture, I remember scarcely .any 
works by the older artists, whose names were usually.fpuod in 
the catalogues, for instance,; as Xroyon, Diaz, : Delacroix, 
Couture, Deoamps ; these have sent nothing this year,- 

Some of the finest pictures of the collection are by Gerome, 
a pupil of Paul Delaroohe. One of these is a perfect gem;, it 
represents a group, of duellists, and is called the "Sortie da 
Bal Masque." The picture tells its own story. The prinoipal 
group is composed of the dying man . supported by one. of his . 
comrades, while another eagerly places his hand on the bleed- 
ing wound; the pallid look of death of this dying man, the 
hand which still feebly grasps the sword, the earnest, anxious 
look of his companions, the grey tone of the dawning day; the 
perfect stillness, and quiet louelinesss of the spot— all is finely 
contrasted, and the effect heightened by the. brilliant and 
strangely-colored costumes, which tell that the wearers have., 
come but a moment before, in. the heat. of passion, from, the 
gay scenes of the Ml masgnS.. .The picture has. been, painted 
with great care and attention In all its details. Another picture, 
called lt La Pridre chez un chef Arnaute," is very remarkable 
for its artistic management and truthful effect. The picture 
represents a dozen men all standing in a'line,in a still and 
motionless attitude, with the exception of the officiating priest, - 
whose hands are extended before him. Notwithstanding this 
regularity and rigidity of line, the picture has been made beau- 
tiful and interesting. by variety, of expression in t&e faces, and a, 
slight difference in the pose of the .figures; the broad simple, 
treatment of the whole is perfectly satisfactory' Another fine 
picture is by Robert Fleury. The subject is " Charles V. at 
tbeMpnastery of St. Just"— the moment of time is when the. 
ambassador of Philip II. arrives and presents his urgent request 
that he should leave the convent. There is wonderful truth 
and reality in this picture ; the chiaroscuro is so well managed 
that you fancy yourself really looking into the great hall ; the. 
expression of the different heads, with the.great beauty of 
color, for which this artist, has always been, distinguished, ren- 
ders this a most charming work. MetssosieB; exhibits several 
of his cabinet pictures, for whioh be stands alone unrivalled,, 
notwithstanding he has many followers and imitators. The 
subjects of his pictures are usually a man reading by a window 
— two men in conversation or playing some musical instrument 
— painting a picture, or something of this description ; what- 
ever the subject is, it is sure to be simple and natural,' and the 
perfect rendering of details and truthful effect of ^the whole, 
make them almost invaluable. His figures are frequently not 



